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5 was taken toward the elimination of toil in sewing. 
Since that date the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 


pany has maintained a ‘round-the-clock, ‘round- 
the-world research for better methods, swifter re- 
sults and wider horizons in home sewing. Wherever 
some intricate detail demanded tedious apprentice- 
ship, an ingenious attachment was developed. 


Visit Your Singer Sewing Center Often 


Obtain a fresh Measurement Chart each season, 
and have your measurements checked and recorded 
___ by the Singer Instructor. 
Learn what is new among the Fashion Aids and 
Sewing Aids which are designed to help you 
achieve the season's latest fashion touch. 
If you want the assurance of a final fitting and 
| appraisal of your dress, make an early appoint- 
Share in the sewing activities maintained at the 
g Center for your benefit. 
den your sewing achievements to include 
. for yourself and family, furnishings for 
ne and gifts for your friends. 
news, fashion-aids and fashion-conf- 
you at every visit to the Center. 
is High Adyenture—with a new experi- 
& you at every turn! 
Your Success and Joy in 


These are the Fashion Aids, so frequent} 
to in the pages of this book, whict, tly referred 
sible for the beginner to accomplish... 
and accurately, the beautiful a eh 
The practical knowledge and a. Xperr. 
nered from this research has now been ; = Bar. 
into the simple formulae presented to = 
Basic rules and established practices ‘apa 
condensed to a word. aa 
Intricate detail has been unraveled, so tha; th 
very position of your needle or grain of your fb 
ric is pictured with elementary clearness, 
Read every word—study every picture—fol)oy, 
the letter—as experts do. 
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POCKETS . 44, 25 
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98, 29 


SLEEVES (SETTING) 


PLACKETS—SLASHE t ; : 7 
34, 35 
HEMS . . . * . a. é 3 6 
FASTENINGS ; : 2 ee 37 
DECORATIVE DETAILS . . ° . he 39 
SIMPLE TAILORING 5 . 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES .- 


JUNIOR GIRLS’ CLOTHING - 
BOYS’ CLOTHING . 


recorded on page 6. 


Study fashion magazines fo 
individual type. 


a 


: eof OD : ae 
Select your fabric suitable to pattern design. If you are taller sh; 


the average figure, your requirements will be more than spe. 


fied by the pattern. 


Decide on trimmings 
tape, slide fasteners, etc., to U 


Test fabric for shrink ing, . 
Compare individual meas 


and try on. 
Make the necessary 
See that fabric is free of | 


Pin your pattern on fabr 
of your material and the gr 
Use plenty of pins with sl rp points. 


ing shatl 
using shat} 


Cut accurately, in long eve 


your sewing machine is in good order—free from excess oil 
nd with tensions properly adjusted to fabric. 


die your material as little as possible. Keep it on a work table 
| doing pinning or basting. 


, 


- Pin and baste darts and tucks. Stitch. Remove bastings and press. 


r Baste foundation seams and try on before your full length mirror. 
2 
7 ‘Run basting thread around neck and armholes, to prevent stretch- 


oe Make bound buttonholes and pockets after first fitting. 


guide and refer to this book for more complete 
sling your dress. 


2 a dress, which seems to be the first aim of 
a will want to make many other articles, 


s applicable not only to dresses but 
for both women and girls. 


agape 


€sséntial 


tarements taken from RIGHT side 
seam allowance in checking with; patte 
 (Fullest Part—slightly higher in 


e an ideal figure. Therefore, certain ad- 
to your pattern will be necessary. To de- 
where these adjustments are needed, first 
- your pattern with your measurements, al- 
king allowance for necessary fullness— 
arly at the bust and upper arm. The amount 
s depends to some extent on the type of 
s used. Sheer materials, such as chiffon, 
es, etc., require greater fullness in treat- 


ment than firm crepes, cottons or woolens. Also 
consider seam allowance. Patterns vary as to seam 
allowances—some % inch, some 14 inch and others 
¥g inch. 


After you have compared all measurements and 
made notations as to any differences, then pin pat- 
tern together, taking up the proper allowance for 
seams, and try on. Stand before your mirror and 
examine every line carefully. Can you close your 
eyes and visualize your fabric made up? 
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Applying measurement fo pattern 
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5. ROUND sHouLpERs — 5),,.), 
pattern toward armhole a; 
round of shoulders. Move 
lower edge of slash downward 


for extra length required, Pin 
paper at slash and lower back. 


retaining the straight line 
from neckline to waist. 


8. FOR LENGTH AT BACK OF 
SLEEVE —Slash at elbow and 


spread for extra length. Ease 
fullness in at elbow, instead of 
making darts. Active women 
require this extra length to 
prevent sleeve pulling at arm- 
hole. 


9 TO LENGTHEN SLEEVES— Determine where added 
length is required—above or below the elbow, or both. 
Slash pattern straight across and spread slashes for 
extra length. Pin a strip of paper at openings. 


10. TO SHORTEN SLEEVES— Determine if sleeve is too 
long above or below the elbow, or both. Lay folds in 
paper and pin, to take up length. 


12. THIN ARM—Lay fold in pattern 


tapering toward wrist. Lay a small 

> ’ 
short dart in armhole both front and 
back below shoulder seam. 


LARGER HIPS (left)—Slasi; Pp 


attern from 


age toward waistline. Spread both 
front sections 1/, 


7 the amount of 


ht required at hip line. The width 
e lower edge will be increased pro- 


CUTTING 


No other one thing demands as much considera- 
tion at this point as the grain of materials—for on 


this can depend the success and satisfaction of 


your dress. 


j Before pinning the pattern to the material make 
sure that one end is straight. It is advisable to pull 
a thread crosswise. Then cut on pulled thread line. 
If your pattern is to be placed on the fold of ma- 
terial, bring the two selvage edges together. Pin 
the straightened end together, then selvages, and 
spread out smoothly on table. Usually the foun- 
dation pieces—the front, back, skirt and the sleeves 


Se 


—are pinned to material first, and then the trim- 


ming pieces, 


It is best to make it a rule to place all pattern 
pieces on the material in one direction and this is 
a “must” when using material with a definite sur- 
face, such as satins, velvets, woolens and prints with 
an up-and-down design. 


When a piece of pattern has been pinned, check 
accurately to make sure it is in the right position 
according to the grain of material lengthwise, 
crosswise or true bias as the case may be. 


Perforations or Printing indicate position of pat- 
tern on straight grain of fabric, Use a ruler to check, 
making sure such markings are parallel to the sel- 
vage. (See illustration No. 16.) 


wu are not ready to cut until all pieces are in 
™ Position and you have used plenty of shatp pointed 
i ina so that the material is held firmly, Then begin 

C1 jes long, even lines, Jagged edges are 


nEXCusah 


As each piece is cut, fold and put to one side. 
Do not remove pattern pieces. Do not lift fabric 
up from the table when cutting. Instead, place one 
hand on material, opposite shears, and keep shears 
on the table. (See illustration No. 160A.) 


16. Checking position of pattern 
in relation to grain of material. 


IGA. Position of shears in 


Cufting 


salt 


femoved. Professional, he 
. nd there is no Suess work 


nd it most helpful in the ; 


assembling 
nent if you make a practice 


of Using 


: at is, one 
ar cing all =e, another Blox for all 


lepth no more than 1% inch. If you 
bric which frays easily, mark notches 


Take up one stitch Frroush per- 
ness of material, then cross with 
oop and long end. When you have 

separate the two pieces of ma- 
the middle, leaving even markings 


yo thicknesses of 


BASTINGS 


i 2 edge of the 
in bef u baste, Baste before you stitch. done on right side of the material. One sa 
acai seam is turned under and placed over opposite edge 


Basting on the sewing machine is quick, easy and and pinned, placing pins aah ng et a 
accurate. Adjust your machine for a long stitch and fine needle and thread take short i: h under : 
Jooser tension than ordinarily. Use fine needle and bringing needle up at an angle taking short stitc 
thread. Machine basting is removed by clipping in turned edge. Proceed as for first stitch. 


both top and bottom threads every few inches, so 


20. Basting for fitting guides 


as to be pulled out easily. 


Run a long, basting stitch in threads of contrast- 
ing color down center front and back and on all 
| parts cut on the fold of the material. These are 
fitting guides and should remain in until the dress 
is finished. (See illustration No. 20.) 


A smooth surface is just as important for bast- 
ing as for cutting. Spread out pieces to be joined, 
bring edges together, matching notches, and pin. 
Place pins crosswise the seams, heads to outer edge. 
With the Singer Hinge Presser Foot, you can baste 
or sew right over the pins. With a plain presser 
foot, pull out each pin just before you reach it. If 
fullness is to be eased into notches, hold the fullest 
part toward you. This is also true when joining a 
bias edge to a straight edge. Seams are basted from 
top down. The shoulder seam is basted from neck- 


es > 
PL TLELET ELLA, CME oe 


- The basting stitch 


line to shoulder, The underarm seam is basted from 
fi armhole to waistline, and the skirt ftom waist to 
hem, the sleeve seam from armhole to wrist, etc, 


When basting by hand, clamp the end of the 
Seam into your Material Gripper, use a fine long 
needle and fine thread of contrasting color. (See 
_— illustrations No. 21 and No. 22.) 


, 


i Slip basting (shown in illustration No. 23) is 22, he ga Pasting with the gid of 
the Singer Material Gripper 
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ae back a scant lev and 
» This is best accomplished With 


a Used for fabrics which rave] easily 


“ - | pal tly good for fabrics which do 
: ” ‘i “smooth, flat seam is essential. Use 


ce. Trim edges evenly. Press and turn—right 
Crease of stitching. Press and stitch. For 


use your Edgestitcher. This seam 
‘ics, lingerie and children’s clothes. 


the machine foot hemmer. Slip 
about 1”. The widest edge is 
4 down. (See your machine 


instruction book for many other uses of the hemmer.) 
Used for firm fabrics—cottons and linens—the same as the 


French seam. 


28. PLAIN SEAM—EDGES OVERCAST -— Press seam open. 
Using a fine needle, take short over and under stitches. 
Thread should not be drawn taut. When seams are not 
pressed open as at armhole and waistline, hold the two 
edges together and overcast. This is a good flat seam for 
sheer, soft fabrics or other materials that ravel easily. 


29. PLAIN SEAM—EDGES BOUND— Press seam open and 
bind edges using the machine binder. Used for unlined 
garments, made of heavy materials. (See machine instruc- 
tion book for many other uses of the binder.) 


30. FLAT FELLED SEAM — Join seam, blend one edge, turn 
free edge back 44” and stitch close to edge. (See your 
machine instruction book for making felled seam using 
the hemmer.) A sturdy seam for tailored wash garments. 


31. PLAIN SEAM—EDGE ROLLED—Trim seam, blending one 
edge. Roll the two edges between thumb and forefinger. 


With fine needle and thread take stitches under and over 
roll. Used for sheer fabrics, metal cloth, etc. 


32. JOINING SEAMS—In dress construction seams are 
joined to another or crossed with another. Joinings and 
crossing should be smooth. Always open and press seam 
before making the second one. 


33. CURVED SEAMS—Outer curved seams should be notched 
and inner curve slashed before turning. 


30. Flat fell seam 


Zo — 32. Joining seams 
. aS 
7 pee eo 
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At pres et Ne neh, 
ing all fabs KS On “a 


e more heat than others 
og Material, Ie is here: 
t than too much. 


eS Fequire little hear, and g, wal? 
. — them. aah Ss also ¢ true 


: essed 


RS AL 


in iS Necessary, Sree a dry Pres 
and a damp Cloth Wr ung ¢ ey 


as 


this, and press, using a hotter inn 
(See illastration No. 34.) 


fabrics require more pore and | pressure 


ary t© press meaallic bei at all, vse 
hod) iron and Keep fabric free fron 


sine seams finished with binding of 

qunder and stitched, slip a stip 0 
; seam ecge before pressing, Ths wi 

ssion of the seam from showings 

(See Wlastration 2 Na, 35 

sfactory to steam velves and pu 

pane a damp a 

Sale OF fabric ACTOSS STEEN 


DARTS—TUCKS 


Pur in tailor’s tacks to mack position for all darts 
and tucks before removing the pattern, Sometimes 
you will find it necessary ~ use darts for fitting, 
pardeularly at the shoulder or waistline, even 
when not indicated ia the pattern, 


DARTS 
3% Darts should be stitched from the seam edge, the 
Widest part, in a smooch, slant line to a point. Do not pull 
fabric while stitching, Begin and ead dart with back tack: 
ing for retaforcement, 
34. Slash dare along the fold, to withia be” of che point. 
Press open. If dart is wide, trim the seam adges we 13” 
and finish by overcasting. 
dea, The dart may also be pressed smoothly or spread 
and pressed as a box pleat. 
3% Darts used at the waist line are tapered at both ends 
and pressed flat, 
TUCKS 

Tucks usually used as decorative fearare, are also used to 
Shorten length and contral fullness, Parallel tacks are easily 
and accurately made with the Singer attachment, the 
—s ‘Tacks may vary in width from the tiny pin tuck to an 

> . > : y 

__ desired width, Materials with a slight body, such as or- 
_ Sandie, Lawn, linea or taffeta are best for tucking, Tucks 
Should be made on the true grain of the material—length- 
Wise, crosswise of the bias 
Sts Most effective are eucks stitched on the right side to 
Ata skire, sleewes or shoulder, 


42, Tapered cucks at the back of the neck serve to control 
fullness and shorten shoulder width, 


F Bas SY. (lef) The stitched dart 
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easggg a pleat better than others 
ts ee tials NOt too soft or * 
) of the pleat is exactly on ra 

ead of the material. The hem 
| made at the lower edge, Ric 
Seams in pleats should be Clipped 
at the top of hem line and seam 
open. This prevents bulkiness, ang 
Ar — Bring two folded edges together 
at on either side. Pin and machine baste. 


of inverted pleat. The folded 
on under side. Baste and press. 


uc be steam pleated. There are 
pleatings, button making, em- 

ve it done for a nominal 

s three times the length 


sr pleating. 
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____ Binding is one of the most popular and practical 
_ methods of finishing edges. The success of good 

binding depends first on obtaining the true bias 
grain of material, evenly cut strips and proper 
joinings. 

As the true bias grain is the diagonal of both 
lengthwise and crosswise grain, bring the straight 
crosswise edge parallel with lengthwise edge. The 
diagonal fold is the true bias. Press fold lightly 
and cut. (See illustration No. 46.) 


To insure even edges and strips of even widths 
use the Singer Bias Cutting Gauge. (See illustration 
No. 464A.) 


47, JOINING BIAS stTRIPS— In joining strips lay the two 
diagonal ends together, right sides together and stitch. 
Press open. 


48. THE BINDER—The use of the Singer Binder is one of 
the simplest and easiest ways to finish an edge; particu- 
larly good for medium weight and wash fabrics used for 


b: children’s clothes, house dresses, curtains, etc. 


47. (right) Joining bias strips 8 


“BINDINGS AND FACINGS 


49. APPLYING BINDING TO SHEER FABRICS—For very sheer 
fabrics the binding should be as narrow as possible, and 
applied double. Cut strip six times the width the finished 
edge is to be, fold binding through the center, right side 
out, edges even. Press lightly. Pin to fabric smoothly, do 
not stretch, then baste before stitching. Bring folded edge 
over the seam to the wrong side and whip by hand, catch- 
ing a stitch under each machine stitch. 


50. APPLYING BINDING TO HEAVY FABRICS— For heavier 
fabrics use a single binding, cutting bias strip approxi- 
mately four times the width of finished binding. 


~ 


bias strips 


50. Applying binding to heavy fabrics 
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ige of fabric to right Side, the 

allowance, In turning Oppo. 

sc together at Corners, Pir, out 
baste, Stitch, Trim away fi 

inn hem to wrony side 


ad 
nese 


, atid Stitch 


sn 


f commer, measure hemline and 

al of overlapping edge to within 
‘edge. Turn hem Up again. Blind herp 
in place. Machine stitching should 
bur leave needle in Material at 
stitch hem from corner to outer 


Jsed in tailored garments made of 


easily. Cut diagonally in frorn 
adicates the depth. Spread slash 
‘of the triangle, taking a 1/4” 
evenly. If lining overlaps the 

, it is not necessary to finish the 
makes a finish, turn back raw 


pohd 


hed in position 


SING A SQUARE CORNER— (Cy); Strips 
Pin facing smoothly 


the corner. Stitch and Press, 
teams: Stitch, Trim miter be 


Ing fa; Ing 
a SHAPED FACINGS—Shaped facings 
as st 4 to be faced and in same tain 


nent right sides together. Clip 
= of outside 
ching inside curves, notch seam 


are Cut the Same ag 
of fabric. Sew fac ing 
Seam at Comers and 


Curve. Tury facing 


vy . ACID NG A NECKLINE—To face an Opening 
a: ae a front of blouses, dresses, etc., cut 
ie ——— . faced. Usually the battern 
— - rain as section to be fac y the 5 
a7 eH — facing. Baste center of facing along line to be 
Drag i ae peg ie sides together. Stitch from neckline a {| 
= ; ed, right int at end of open- 
# a Ai center and taper to a point 
= away ay from . k one to stay 
ne ops ig : point and bac 
"sing. Make one stitch across 
PO ial 


point. Slash down center and turn facing to inside. 
20 onaral "i 


Such as used 
the facing in 


52. Applying facing 


HIRRING—RUFFLING 


Material to be shirred or ruffled should be cut 
on the crosswise grain of the material or a true bias. 


The Singer Gathering Foot is ideal for groups 
of shirring, particularly in sheer fabrics. Each stitch 
takes up an even amount of fullness. Stitch all 
rows in the same direction. (See illustration No. 57.) 


58. APPLYING GATHERING — When a gathered section is 
to be joined to a plain one, run two rows of shirring 44” 
apart. Pin gathered section to plain, keeping gathers 
evenly distributed. Stitch. 


59. SHIRRING OVER A corp —To shirr over a cord, first 
crease or mark the material for shirring. Use a fine cable 
cord or untwisted twine. Lay cord along the crease on 
wrong side. Fold material around cord and stitch, using 


the Cording Foot, shirring material upon cord. 


60. RUFFLING—Use your machine Ruffler attachment for 
gathering ruffles and flounces. Ruffles may be made and 
attached to garment at the same time. Always test for 
fullness of ruffle on a scrap of the material first. Finish 
edges of material before ruffling. 


The uses of the Ruffler and Gathering Poot are great 
time savers not only on dresses and children’s clothes but 
on many articles of home furnishing. 


59. Shirring over o cord u: 
the Singer Cording Foo! 


een 


eats, flounces, and various shaped 
nerally used to gain fullness at the 
an otherwise straight skirt. Follow 
n for actual cutting and placing of such 

he sketches here show you the methods, 


ap INsET—in square opening, Pleats are basted 
p in the usual way. Clip sam allowance in 
ig at each point, turst raw edges back and baste. Pin 
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leated section to opening, Baste and stitch on right side. 


65, SHAP  gopet—In placing an inset the original line 
of the ing must be retained. Never stretch one edge 


to a , Clip the sam edge of an inside curve % 
thar, when seam allowance is turned back, the edge spreads 


and fits smoothly. Baste to position. Pin godet to opening, 


baste, and top stitch. Circular or bias insets and flounces 


should be allowed to hang over night, before finishing the 


erm edge 
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64. Pleated inset °*”- 
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ling in a great variety of 
of stripes; number five works 


yuch to edge of the slash on 
at, Turn the other edge of slash 


in the binder, the pouch section 
ee ere 


posite edge and bind the same way. Press. Turn 


m. Set rocier— Cut piece for wele the length of pocker 
plus seam allowance. Fold welt and stitch across 


ihe ends Then right side out and press 
Cat oblong piece of material for pocket one inch wider 
: than pocket opening, 
' . Baste welt to garment along markings, folded edge of 


welt turned down. Baste pocket section to same position 
placing right side next to garment. Stitch and slash 
through center, clipping diagonally at corners. 

Pull pouch through to wrong side. Turn wele up wo 
cover slash. Seam pouch sections together. Slip stitch welt 


7OE. Welt covering slash 


OPT TIT, 
Vid GSILSS, 


70D. Finishing 
pocket pouch 


BUTTONHOLES 


The size and shape of the button determines the 
ize of the buttonhole. 


‘1. BOUND BUTTONHOLE—[n making bound buttonholes 
irst mark carefully the places for them on the garment. 
‘or a single buttonhole, cut a piece of material, true of 
rain, two inches wide and one inch longer than the but- 
onhole is to be. If you are making two or more button- 


oles in a line, cut your strip of sufficient length to cover 
IL 


71. Bound buftonhole 


71a. Mark position for the buttonhole, placing right side 
of strip to right side of garment. 


718. Stitch all around, using short stitches and takin g care 
to make an even number of stitches across each end. Press, 


71¢. Cut strip across. Slash buttonhole through center to 
within 44” of end, then, clip diagonally to corners, up to 
stitching, 

71p. Turn patch to inside. Press, turning seam away from 


slit. 


71£. Lay pleats in patch, covering slit, bringing folded 
edges to exact center line. Press. Tack, and stitch pleats 
across triangles at each end. 


71F. If facing is used, cut slit in facing through button- 
hole, turn edges under and blind hem. 


716. To finish a buttonhole without facing, baste care- 
fully, trim patch and overcast edges together all around. 


72. WELT AND CORDED BUTTONHOLES— The method of 
making this type of buttonhole is the same. For each but- 
tonhole cut two strips lengthwise grain or a true bias, one 


72. Welt buttonhole 


- er than finished buttonhole. 


puttonhole on the garment. Fold 
id press. For corded buttonhole, 


(See illustration No. 72G.) 


folded edges to outside. Do not 


: 5a may be just as beautiful as hand-made 
ation of the attachment is simple and a 


rion the exact length for buttonhole, keeping 
dee ; . l 
horizontal buttonholes, start at outer edge 


Various effects may be obtained in the adjustments of 
tensions and number of stitches in buttonholes, (Com- 
plete instructions with the attachment.) 


74, BUTTONHOLES IN HEAVY WOOLENS— Make slash re- 
quired size for buttonhole. (See illustration No. 74A.) 


Then snip two diagonal slashes at outer end. Overcast. 
(As shown in illustration No. 74B.) 


74ac. Hold a piece of heavy twist along edge of slash. 
Begin to work at inner end. Insert point of needle in slash 
and up through fabric at edge of stitching or overcasting, 
Throw loop of needle thread over point of needle. Draw 
through, bringing purl to edge of slit. 


74p. Work fan-wise at outer end, forming a small circle. 
Finish at inner end with bar. 


74. Worked buttonholes in heavy woolens 


Putting in a sleeve is one of the most important 
points of dressmaking and should be done with 
great care; yet it is not difficult to do. 


75. SET-IN SLEEVE 

75a. Run a row of machine stitching around cap of 
sleeve, between notches, to prevent stretching. 

756. Match all notches and markings. Lengthwise center 
of sleeve must hang straight down from tip of shoulders. 


Hold sleeve toward you. Place pin at notches, underarm 
and shoulder seams. Ease fullness between pins. 

75c. Baste carefully and remove pins before stitching. 
75D. To finish armhole seam, make a second row of stitch- 
ing a scant 1/4” from seam stitching. Trim edges and over- 
cast. 

76. RAGLAN SLEEVE 

76A. A raglan sleeve is joined to both back and front of 
garment. The seam is clipped, to prevent drawing, and 


may also be stitched on the underneath side. 
itch in the regular way. 
ono sleeve is very simple—merely an ex- 


attern indicates the position and the gusset is a 
t on straight grain of fabric. Cut slash across 


Opposite corners of gusset to seam, and the 


a J 
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COLLARS AND CUFFS 


82, Turned-back cuff 


79. ATTACHED COLLAR 
79a, Attached collars are usually cut double. Stitch outer 


edges together, placing right sides together. Trim « 


° * Ca 
and turn right side out. i” 


798. Pin and baste collar to neckline. Cut a bias str; 
about 114” wide and stitch ‘ ‘li re 
hy ¢ and stitch to collar and neckline. 
79c. Turn facing to inside, covering the seam. Turn edge 
of facing under and blind hem to garment. : 
80. STRAIGHT COLLAR 

80A. A straight collar is stitched at each end. Clip seam ar 
each end. Press seam open and turn. 

gos. To attach collar to neckline with a faced front Open- 
ing, pin seam of collar to seam at front Opening. Match 
notches and baste. 

soc, Clip seam and turn collar and facing to inside, Press. 
Blind hem collar to neckline at back. 


CUFFS 

The method of making and applying cuffs is the same 
as for collars, 

When cuffs are detachable the sleeve should be finished 
with a narrow bias facing, or seam binding. 

Openings are bound, faced or finished with a continu- 
ous fold. Openings in sheer fabrics may be hemstitched 
and cut—or slashed, rolled, and whipped. For a continu- 
ous fold, cut a strip four times the width of required 
finish. Stitch to opening. Turn to underside. Turn edge 
under and blind hem. (See illustration No. 108, page 33.) 


81. STRAIGHT CUFF 
In applying a straight cuff, stitch across each end, clip 


seam. Turn and press. 
sta. If sleeve is full, run two rows of gathers within 
seam allowance. 

sie. Pin and baste cuff to right side of sleeve. Stitch. 
gic. Turn free edge of cuff under, covering seam. 

82, TURNED-BACK CUFF 

2a. A plain turned-back cuff—no opening. Seam to 
wrong side of sleeve. 

28. Turn free edge to right side—turn edge under and 
cover seam. 

82¢. Blind-hem or stitch and press. Turn fold up. 


- 


BELTS, BANDS AND CORDING 


i should be cut on the lengthwise grain, 
ae a. ae for finished belt, plus seam al- 
ae BF eis strip at center, bringing two edges together, 
eee, the length and across one end. The end may be 
ae a point or a diagonal Jine. Clip seam at corners 
ane ps open. Then, turn right side out and press. 
pal buckle to unfinished end. 


g4. Wide belts require an inner belt made of canvas to 
sie it more body or, if more stiffening is required, use 


buckram. Cut stiffening the width of finished belt. Turn 
seam allowance over inner belt along one edge and baste. 
Shape end of belt as desired. Place the seam edges together 
as illustrated. Pin and baste. Finish by stitching on edge all 
around or slip stitch folded edges together. 


85. Make bele straps of narrow strips of material cur 
lengthwise. Straps should not be more than V4" wide, 
finished. For ease in turning, stitch a small cord across end 
of strap and lay inside while stitching seam. Pull the cord 
and push the tube off. turning right side out, Press, plac- 
ing seam in center of strap. 


86, Pin strap to position at side seams, Sew securely. 


87. If belt is to be fastened permanently to dress do so 
with French tacks; that is, make rwo or more loops about 
Y” long, between belt and dress, and butronhole stitch 
over loops. 


88. Belt carriers may also be a crocheted chain of button- 
hole twist or made as a French tack. 


a.) 


va. A band may be applied to an edge to gain width or 
length. Scitch edges sogether right side of band to wrong 
side of gatment. Turn free edge of band to top, covering 


_ usually 
double. Bring the ewo edges together and join wich 
al or catch stitch. Press and slip stitch to position 


95. To cover cord, cut material on the true bias. Lay cord 
in fold and stitch close to cord, using machine Cording 
Foor (Sec Illus. 59, page 21). The strip should be cur wide 
enough to cover cord plus seam allowance. 


96. If cording is to be set in a seam, place all four seam 
edges together and stitch as close to cord as possible. 


97. To use cording as a piping or edge finish as at neck. 
lines, stitch the edge against the coveted cord, Blend the 
two inside seam edges. 


98. Turn the outer edge and blind hem to fabric. 


99. Cords may be covered for making button loops or 
frogs by stitching fabric wrong side over cord, not too 
dlose, using close running stitches. Trim seam. Pull en- 
cased cord and slip fabric over cord extending from oppo- 
site end. Be sure fabric is stitched securely to cord at the 
end and that cord extends full length of bias strip. Do not 
twist fabric curning it right side out over cord. 


nin, 1 made on the left side at underarm 


» the Jengrh of the placket, plus 12”, 


to front, right side to dress. Blend 
seams at ends of opening close to stitch- 
facing to fabric. Stitch extension fold wo 
and turn tw underneath. Turn under free edge 
and hem to previous row of stitching 


to the wrong side and stitch the 


191. The continuous placket is very simple to make. Car 
a straight strip 2 inches wide and twice the length of the 
Placket. Stitch strip to placker down one side 20d up the 
other. Turn and press seam toward opening 

we 

103. To join a slide fastener to opening sass 2 top, keep- 
ing fastener closed Slash opening ox have seam open 
the length required for famenes. Clip the end of shash 
diagonally about 14” om each side. 

104. Turn edges under and beste Press. 


105. Place opening over fastener. Turn ends of famenes 
tape under. Stitch the opening to tape Apply £ “ “a 
the wrong side the same way. 

106. For an invisible closing at side seam, stisch bias fac- 
ing to front, our at seam and base Turn under back 
edge 1/y seam allowance and witch 1 fasmener. Scisch edge 
of front facing to tape of fasener. 

107. To bind a slash with square end, cut two srips the 
length of the slash, plus 14”. Turn ends under 14” and 
baste to edges of the slash Stitch. 

108. Turn edges of binding to inside. Blind hem to pre- 
vious stitch. Slip stitch at the end. 


TURNING HEMS 


The right hem, beautifully done, is so impor- 
tant, if you would achieve that custom Made look. 
At this point, you have had a final fitting. Assure 
yourself that the skirt hangs evenly from the waist- 
line and that all seams are smoothly pressed. 


There is a simple and inexpensive Singer Skirt 
Marker which is attached to a yardstick and may 
be adjusted to exactly the number of inches from 
the floor you want your hem to be. 


Another easy way to take one’s own hem len gth 
is to hold a yardstick up to the figure, standing be- 
fore a full length mirror. If belt is to be worn with 
the dress, have it on at becoming waistline, while 
taking hem measurement. Place pins parallel with 
the floor, around the fullest part of the hi PS, an even 
distance from the floor. Remove dress and spread 
out smoothly on the work table. Measure from pin 
line down to point decided on as a becoming length. 
Turn up hem and baste evenly. Try dress on again 
before finishing hem. 


Singer WY 
Skirt Marker 

109. The hem suited to most fabrics is made by first turn- 

ing the edge and then machine stitching it, preferably 

109. Plain hem with the Edgestitcher. Next, slip stitch or blind hem the 


stitched edge to the fabric by hand. 


109A. To slip stitch, first take a tiny stitch on your needle 
through the turned edge of fold. Then, take a tiny stitch 
through material and again in the fold, and so on, keeping 
stitches invisible both right and wrong side of garment. 
Use a very fine needle, particularly for sheer fabrics. 


110. Bound hem 111. Pinked hem 


x rolled hem run a row of machine 

Turn or roll fabric over stitching and 
ay be rolled without machine stitching and 

1g needle under and over roll. 

1 hem is made by turning the raw 
| and stitching on edge of fold. Then 

OS d stitch . 

al rows of stitching may be used for 

also be picoted, then turned and 

hh seam binding over raw edge and then 

stitch. If you are making several rows 

le machine cloth guide or Gauge Presser 


r skirt first leave it hanging over 
if there is a tendency to do so. 
enly all around. Run a row of 
2 edge. Turn up hem and draw up 


+ 


Stitch seam binding over edge 


114, Singer Gauge Presser Foot 


FASTENINGS 


Snaps and hooks and eyes should be sewn to the 
opening so as not to be visible. 


The size depends upon the weight of the fabric. 
For thin materials the fastenings should be very 
small—so as not to be of more weight than neces- 
sary and be made as inconspicuous as possible. Use 
a single thread and sew on snaps, or hooks and eyes, 
with a buttonhole stitch. 


117, Snap fasteners 


116. Hooks and eyes 


Al 


118. Thread loops sence 
119. Eyelets 


1208. 


120. Buttons 


116. HOOKS AND EYES—When i 

the eye should extend a Bean ot ee ae and eyes, 
edge. The hook is placed just far enough awa i the 
opposite edge so that when fastened the eye is a fOM the 
the bar is used instead of the eye, it is placed “t a If 
edge. In this case the hook extends beyond the ea from 


117. rien FASTENERS —The snap sockets are sewn 
seam line at back of opening and the snaps close to Si 
of front opening. a 
118. THREAD LooPS—Thread loops may be used With 
hooks instead of eye or bar and are often preferable wh 
edges of opening are brought together. = 


Take two or three stitches the length of the loop. Then 

work over threads with buttonhole stitch. Thread loops 
are also used with small buttons. For this purpose, take a 
stitch through edge of opening, and another stitch spaced 
width of button. Leave loop long enough to go over but- 
ton. Fasten securely, and work over loop with buttonhole 
stitch. 
119. EYELETS —Worked eyelets for lacings or ties made in 
the material are made by marking place for eyelet and 
running a short basting stitch to outline it before piercing 
the material. Work with buttonhole stitch. 


120. BUTTONS 
120A. In sewing on buttons, lay a pin across the button 
and sew over it, using a coarse thread. Remove the pin 
and draw needle thread under button. Wind it around 
previous threads to form a shank. 

1208. When sewing buttons on coats, unlined jackets, 
etc., place a small button underneath the fabric and at- 
tach with same stitches as for larger button. 


¥20c. For burtons with large holes, use narrow tubings 
of fabric and slip through each hole sewing ends of tub- 
ing to fabric underneath. The method for making tubing 
is the same as that given for making straps on page 31, 


paragraph 85. 

120p. To make burton links, sew butrons to 
ing or join buttons with a French tack, using 
twist. Keep loops of thread berween buttons even 
work over loops using buttonhole stitch. 


ends of tub- 
buttonhole 


pECORATIVE DETAILS 


agotine—Prepare your material by turning 

AND F. and basting. Draw parallellinesona strip & 

af goting. Baste fabricto  “W 
e 


keeping fo 
., Work from to 
li edge to the other, 


one 
MACHINE MADE FAGOTING—Accurately spaced fag- 
1214. be accomplished very quickly through the use x fee: 
oung a ter on your sewing machine. Whetheremploy- 121. Hand fagoting A ; f 
Tiga Jadder fagoting, the method is simple and a i an 


; igur 8 or 
sory of effects may be had by using several SEER : 
a great variety “ Bp 


ifferen colors. 
eads of rent C 
thr d 121 A. Machine fagoting in 


122 HemsriTcHING—Hemstitching and picoting can be tecldenarieh 

produced on your own sewing machine with a special 

Hemstitching Attachment provided to fit all models of re 
. . c LoD ~ 

Singer Machines. Instructions are furnished with the Renal <n 5A Ss f y 

attachment. 2 IN bw he 

If it is desired to have the hemstitching done in a 2 SEES 

shop on a regular hemstitching machine, prepare the ma- Re SS )\ fan Sy 

terial by marking with bastings where hemstitching isto = > <ge 

come. Hems should be basted in, the same as for stitching. 

No threads are drawn. Lines for ruffling can be marked eas “2 

with chalk or creased. Picoting is hemstitching cut through a hie 

the center. Always allow about 34” for a picot edge finish. aa e 123. Singer 


p to bottom. Stitch diagonally from 
as illustrated. 


y retest / 


Quilter 


&; 


123. QUILTING—Your sewing machine is the perfect me- 

dium for quilting. The arm of the quilting attachment is a 122. Singer Hemstitcher __—=¥ "| 
guide for straight stitching but can be removed when “A y, Lei = ‘= ; 
doing a design. Cotton wadding or lamb’s wool is used Ci 
between the fabric and a sheer lining. The design is SELES 
stamped on the lining. Work with fabric next to feed. SES 
Straight, quilting stitching can be done on right side of aa 
fabric. The three thicknesses, fabric, padding and lining, oe 
should be basted together, in rows about nine inches 
apart running lengthwise of material. Rows of quilting 
should be on the true bias of the material. 


124. SCALLOPED tucks —To make scalloped tucks, first run 
tucks with the machine tucker to insure evenness. Then 
with fine needle and thread, make two stitches across the 
tuck drawing stitch tight to form scallop. Run needle 


.) 
\ 
te 


along machine stitching on ut 
ee ig On underneath side to point for 124, Scalloped tucks 
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ee  eerment your first cc 
sideration is the shrinking of the fabric. oe 
about Pabrics, Page 5.) If it is a coat or suit sh 
giao 4 “ithe and incerfacings, take no chy = 
have all fabrics shrunk, MANES; 


Interfacings tend to give the material more bod 
This is required for all collars, cuffs, lapels 4 
center front sections, and helps to prevent ees, 
ing and pulling of fabric, Use a heavy unbleached 
muslin or soft canvas for interfacings, y 


Accuracy in cutting any garment is very impor. 
tant, but more #0 when it is heavy material for q 
coat or suit, Care should be taken to see that edges 
are even and do not slip one beyond the other, 


Pressing each section thoroughly is especially im. 
portant to keep material smooth and also keeping 
the shape of the garment. A tailor’s cushion is a 
help for pressing curved or shaped seams, such as 
shoulders, collars and tops of sleeves, 


Press on the wrong side of material. Sometimes, 
with heavy fabrics, it is necessary to press applied 
sections, pockets, etc., covered with a press cloth 
on the right side, but the final pressing should be 
on the wrong side. 

Cut all sections of the coat first, then the inter- 
facings, using the facing pattern sections. 

425. Baste interfacing co front on wrong side, using long 
irregular padding stitches, barely catching fabric and 
about 34” long on inside. 

126, Baste interfacing to facing of collar with padding 
stitches. Then make several rows of machine stitching, 
about 4” apart at neckline. 

Join facings to collar and fronts, keeping right sides to- 
gether, Very often it is advisable to stitch a narrow tape 
or the selvage of the fabric, at this seam. Press seam. Clip 
curved neck edge and trim front seams, one nasrower tha? 


‘ 
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the other, before turning facings to underside 


ww, 
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move pattern away from fold Y 
t is cut to meet front facing, Y) 
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1g Of a Jong, coat hangs free at the lower 
ed with a narrow hem. The hem of the 
wits seam binding, 
id be held in place with occasional French 
ms and lower edge. (See No, 87, page 31, 
rench tacks.) 
coat or jacket is unlined of lined only part way, 
hould be bound or edges turned and overcast. 
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ng to garment, wrong sides together. Baste 

armholes and shoulder seams, turning 
ar seam allowance. The lining overlaps the 
nt facing. The back overlaps the front at 
s. Blind-hem lining to front facing shoulder 


, around armhole and the front 
he underarm and shoulder seams 

ping edges and catch-stitching 
¢ front edge is catch-stitched to 
possible, place garment on 


130A, 


nao 


out when needed. 
Colors should be fast and clear. Contrasting 


colors for collars and trimmings should be lighter 
than the background of the fabric, as they are more 
youthful and flactering. The colors chosen should 
also be complementary to the child's smooth skin 
and color of hair. 

Children’s fashions change — perhaps not as 
quickly 2s grown ups, but it is worthwhile to study 
the illustrations in the Fashion Magazines, not only 
for fashion trends, but to see how artists adapt dress 
design to the type of child; what the trim, straight- 
haired, curly-haired, blond or brunette wears. 

Children are interested in their clothes. They 
should be happy wearing chem, for in pre-kinder- 
parten days good taste for clothes begins ro develop 

‘Trimmings should never be heavy or ornate. 
They should be used as a finish and not as a decora- 
on. Fine tucking, narrow, dainty ruffles, hand 
itches, smocking, narrow pipings, binding and 
ee tats fx 
en's clothes. The attachments are particularly 
if 


No less important for consideration is the la 
jering and wearing qualities of the fabric. This a- 
especially true for children under twelve years : 
age. Because their garments are washed frequen * 
good seams should be used, preferably as. 
seams. Coarse, heavy fabrics are not always durable. 
in fact, they should be avoided, for they are apt me 
interfere with free movement. If warmth is re. 
quired, it can be had in light weight materials, 

In sewing for children, keep on hand an assorted 
supply of notions; such as, bindings of various 
widths and colors, elastic, tape, threads of different 
sizes and colors and buttons. Try using the same 
type of button for all garments, so if one is lost, it 
can be replaced. 

Use as few fasteners as possible on children’s 
clothes. Children should be trained early to dress 
themselves and the problem must be made easy 
for them. Buttons are preferable to hooks or snaps 
and hand worked buttonholes or bound button- 
holes are preferable to loops. The slide fastener is 
a great convenience in this respect. 

It isn’t necessary today for growing girls to ex- 
perience unbecoming clothes. Styles are so varied 
and adaptable to different ages that they may be 
guided safely from baby clothes to pantie frocks, 
then, the belted one-piece or two-piece dress, to 
Junior Miss styles. 

In styling garments for little boys, avoid the 
feminine touch in both fabric and finish. Only when 
he is very tiny, would one risk a slight suggestion 
of tucks or ruffles, Their clothes should appear 
sturdier, tailored and smartly masculine. 

The instructions already given in this book are 
applicable to all types of garments for both women 
and children, Even a beginner can tackle lietle gar- 
ments with care and attention to details. Of course, 
small children’s garments should not fit coo snugly. 
Take their measurements for length, shoulder 
width, size at chest and waist. 
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FOR INFANTS 


tant thing in starting to sew dainty 
equip the sewing basket at the outset 
cotton sewing thread, There should be 
dies, and dainty edgings, fine bindings and 
| dainty enough to belong to baby and 
te enough to be appropriate to the garments 
that you make, When you are shopping, buy the 
essentials in notions so that they will be at hand 
Authorities disagree on the quantity of garments 
necessary for a baby’s layette, but all agree that 
beautiful cleanness is absolutely necessary, There- 
fore, it is better to have plainer and less expensive 
garments but to have enough to make immaculate- 
ness certain. 
MACHINE WORK—Many women exclaim regret- 
fully when they see machine stitching on a baby’s 
garment, But there are no regrets if one takes the 
precaution to buy fine sewing thread and uses a fine 
needle and short sewing stitch. It is a faule only 
when one forgets to change the needle and the 
thread and uses thread and needle that are in keep- 
ing with regular household articles or garments. 
Many of the finest baby dresses that are French- 
seamed have the first seams stitched on the machine 
and the second seams done by hand. This is an 
ideal way because the machine stitching gives 
strength to the seam and allows it to hold better 
in laundering, and to all appearances, the dress is 
entirely hand-made. Any French-seam, however, 
can be done beautifully by machine. Fine tucks can 
be put in by machine and then the tucks pulled 
srosswise gently to give a hemstitched effect. 
HOP DRESSES—The most practical and po 


stitcher, turn edge back abou Yo" and stitch on very 
edge, Srim close to row of Kitching: then rll stitched 
edge under and stitch again, Make a hemmed placker for 
the back closiny, 

A ruffle may be added to the lower edge rather 
than a hem. 

Several rows of tucks may be used in decorating 
either a plain or ruffled edge, 

The texture of materials for baby things is most 
important, The yardage is usually so small that 4 
satisfactory quality is not expensive, Woolens muse 
be very fine to be soft enough, Batiste and nain- 
sook are favored for the best dresses, Nainsook and 
long cloth for dresses, slips and night dresses, Fine 
flannel, cashmere or crepe de chine for SACGUES, 
kimonos or wrappers. 
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‘Round yoke dresses Se aia eed Gc SKE la vino 
and three years old. In such cases the fullness is usually 
held in with smocking. Outline stitches are sometimes 
med over machine shirrings to give a smocked effect. 
133. Adjust the fullness evenly by pulling gently cross- GY \ A, 
wise of the gathering lines. If the material stretches easily, w\ yp? yi 
run a stitching line all around the edge one-cighth inch in . Ae bi 
from the edge, to hold it to shape preparatory to joining 
the yoke. 
134. Placket opening plus yoke should measure at least 
8 inches to allow the dress to be put on easily. 


135. Because of the bias hem in the center back it is © 7 yy 
sometimes necessary to stitch a lengthwise piece of the © 
material inside the hem, to serve as a stay for buttons and 
burronholes. 


a6. Effective, easy method of finishing lower edge of 
sleeve. Apply lace to narrow hem or rolled edge. Run row 
of gathering one-half inch above. Adjust gathers to fit 


137, Sleeve at lower edge finished with very narrow band 
with lace whipped to edge. Clip the first seam close co the 
stitching at the wrist co avoid bulk in the second seam, 
Stitch back on the seam ¢o secure it. 


198, Clip the curves of the scallops one-eighth inch in 
ct lp cit np ie at ae 
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Fe sosey ws desis. In any event make the tucks tiny 
enough to insure daintiness. 
in making this type dress, decide first on the space the 
will occupy in width and depth. The front of an 
‘afant’s dress will measure 8 to 81 inches across. The 
of a tucked yoke should not exceed 312 inches 
from the shoulder down. 


141, Make the tucks even at the lower edge, using a pin 
to pull the stitching back. Pull the threads to the wrong 
side and tie the two threads at the end of each tuck. Take 
care to avoid tightening. 


142. Finish the end of the tucks, lap the placket and pin 
it in cortect position. Place the pattern on, center back of 
pattern to center back lengthwise fold of dress. 


143. Avoid stretching the curved edges of the collar sec- 
tions. Allow the lace to ease in on the curve so thar it will 
Jie flat. The firm thread art the top of the lace can often 
be drawn up to serve as a gathering thread. 


144. Adjust the gathers evenly, keeping them toward the 
center of the sleeve. When practical, finish the wrist edge 
before stitching the under-arm seam. 
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‘There are a few cimes in the year when a new 
‘dress seems a necessity. The first day of school is 
ame. Children boence off to school with alacrity 
and pride in knowing thar their little folks are cor- 
rectly attited. 

Six school dresses and six pairs of panties are 
none too many for a litle girl to begin a school 
year with. Every child at school or home should be 
clean and look well put together in her clothes. 
Seringy belts, dangling sleeves and skimpy skirts 
are noc for school wear. In selecting designs remem- 
ber these points and choose those that have enough 
fallmess in the skirt to allow the child tw move 
about and sit comfortably and gracefully. In every 
possible case make panties 9 match the dress, using 
eather the same material or material of the same 
color in lighter weight 

Dresses should be planned to be just the right 
length, just the right size around the waist, and 
never too beg or wo lietle. Correct size for children 
iS Very imporemar, if they are to feel well dressed. 
Wise bands should be arranged to open so that the 
homds may be washed as often as is necessary with 
comadort. 


ik & @ good iden when whie or Kehr colored 
collars aed caffs are wed on washable dresses i 
peowes a fal protection and the soil docs not show 
Good taste, another asset that mothers can help 
coltewer, weens Sex, sB evordeace of anything 


color and texture to the child. Then consider the 
fabric as to its practicability and ease in laundering. 
Next choose designs that will be flattering, yet 
comfortable. 


Bands tor the tops of bloomers that button to 
an underwaist at the center front and back only 
are usually more certain to stay in place than elastic. 
This is especially true for active children. 


The Buttonhole Attachment will be found a 
great convenience in making children’s clothes, es- 
pecially when several garments are made at one 
time. (See page 27, paragraph 73.) 


Slide fasteners are excellent for both boys’ and 
girls’ clothing. Their use eliminates the need of 
replacing buttons or snaps and insures a neat clos- 
ing at all times. They are very easily applied with 
the aid of the Cording Foot. (For tmstructions see 
page 33, paragraphs 103 to 106.) 


The smartest trims are the simplest to do:— 
14S. SMOCKING — When done on the sewing machine, is 
especially appropriate for little girls’ dresses. Ic is dainty. 
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CLOTHES FOR JUNIOR GIRLS 


Schoolgitls today experience no dreary period 
of unbecoming clothes between the time they cast 
off their pantie-frocks and the time they begin to 
be interested in their own clothing. Girls quickly 
adopt the new, especially in fashion. If they have 
been aided in a development of good taste their 
use of the new will be certain to be complimentary 
and invariably gratifying as they grow to woman- 
hood. 

There is no age at which clothing should not be 
intelligently discussed with girls, especially after 
they have reached the age of the fifth or sixth grade. 
By discussion of clothing and becoming, appropri- 
ate attire, good taste and a sense of discrimination 
are developed that will serve throughout the years. 

No mother or teacher should be dictatorial about 
what a girl should wear. Rather she should encour- 
age the girl to reason and observe and know what 
is best for herself. Clothing must always be de- 
signed to suit the age, temperament and type. Under 
no circumstances should the clothes of an older 
person be shortened for a younger one. 

If the material is good and must be used again, 
it should be re-dyed, if necessary, re-cut and re- 
made to take on a wholly new life. There are so 
many effective touches for creating various effects; 
a tricky pocker, frilly collars, stitching, braiding, 
embroidery, and one thing which will always de- 
light her is a monogram. 

Select clothing for school wear with the idea in 
mind of suitability for the season or climate, means 
of cleaning, and frequency of change. 

Wool, cotton, linen, silk and rayon can all be 
used for school frocks. Wool is suitable for general 


school wear when a schoolgirl is old enough to take 
care of her clothes. Cottons are always smart and 
appropriate for all occasions. 

The fabric should be neutral in tone, never delj. 
cate in color. It should be becoming above all, |; 
should have an even weave and smooth surface so 
that it will not catch or pull, and not hold the dirt 
easily. Flannel or fine serge is preferable to cheviot 
in this respect, gingham to dotted Swiss, flat crepe 
to satin, and so on. 

Pleated skirts, which have been popular for many 
many years for school girls, will undoubtedly con- 
tinue so for a very long period of time, because 
pleated skirts seem to be absolutely in keeping with 
the jauntiness that is associated with a girl of school 
age. This does not necessarily mean an all-around 
pleated skirt, but pleats to give fullness for walking, 
and for all the various activities of school life. 

In placing pleats, the lines of the pleats should 
follow the warp threads of the fabric, and should 
be pressed with a damp cloth under the iron so 
that the steam will shape the pleats and hold the 
creases. Knife pleating is done in widths of } inch, 
Y4 inch and one inch, and box pleats, 34 to 3 inches. 
For an all-around knife pleated skirt, plan your full- 
ness to equal three times the hip measurement. For 
example, a 35-inch hip measurement will require 
214 widths of 40-inch material. 

In finishing the edge of a pleated skirt, put the 
hem in before the pleats are made. If any adjust 
ment in length is to be made, do this at the waist 
line rather than at the bottom. 

Remember the flatter the hem, the straighter 
will be the pleats. 
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I ey, Yew lesle Slows 
_ gelish interruptions, especially for fitting, so it is 
best to take measurements and use garments as a 
guide for measuring sleeve lengths, collar and cuff 


154. In the construction of a simple, unlined pair of 
trousers, the center front and center back seams are French 
seamed. (See Page 14.) The crotch is seamed with a flar 
fell seam and the side stitching is done as for a double 
stitched welt seam, as in Fig 154A. 
155. To make a double breasted blouse, stitch the shoul- 
der seams to the right side and apply the yoke, stitching 
the yoke twice at top and bottom. 

Stitch the sleeves in, using a flat fell seam. Join the 
cuffs, as in Fig. 155A. 


Quality fabrics, good workmanship and simple 
tailoring are the marks of distinction in boys’ 
clothes. Machine stitching, buttonholes, pockets 
and occasionally his name or monogram are the 
only acceptable surface decorations. The point is to 
have them just as smartly masculine as possible, 
even when boys are tiny. A wise mother will see 
the advantage of making herself proficient enough 
in sewing to make trousers and blouses look like 
custom-made garments, The sewing machine, good 
electric irons and the buttonholer are the greatest 
aids to smart, tailored effects. 


SINGER FASHION AIDS 


Available at all SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


pinxer —Used for finishing seams and for decorative edge 
finishes. 

wemstitcHen — Can be used for hemstitching or picoting 
seams, hems, or edges and for decorative touches. 


ZIGZAGGER —For sewing lace to lingerie, for decorative 
stitches and cording of edges. Simulates hand-work. 


auuter—A special attachment adjustable for quilting a 
design or parallel rows. 


EDGESTITCHER — For joining lace, applying braids, edging 
ruffles, seams, etc. Holds edge of material under the needle. 


GATHERING FooT— Shirrs row after row of even, dainty 
gathers. Useful for children’s clothes and lingerie. 


BRAIDING FOOT—For decorative braiding: Follows a design 
without basting. 

UNDERBRAIDER—Used with the Quilter; enables one to fol- 
low intricate designs. 


GAUGE PRESSER FOOT—A foot with adjustable guides for 
applying rows of stitching to heavy coatings as well as 
finer fabrics. 


BUTTONHOLER — For working buttonholes in all types of 
fabrics—adjustable to various sizes. 


corpers —Supplied in pairs for covering cord, cording 
edges, or applying Slide Fasteners. 


TUBULAR TRIMMER —For making narrow tubing—the stitch- 
ing and turning of the tube is done in one operation. 


SINGERCRAFT GUIDE—An accessory for making attractive 
rugs from wool, rags or old silk stockings, as well as fringe 
and fur-like trimming for clothes and Home Furnishings. 


SINGERCRAFT FAGOTER—Makes fagoting oni #é and easy to 
do on the sewing machine. Also, braids edge finishes. 


RIPPER, THREADER and MATERIAL GRIPPER — You can thread 
needles or rip seams with the Ripper and Threader. Ma- 
terial Gripper holds one end of the material while you 
baste, pin or sew. 


EMBROIDERERS — One-Thread and Two-Thread—The one-thread 
embroiderer loops the thread forming a chain. The rwo- 
threader crosses the threads as a braid. Effective for our- 
lining motifs and ornamentation for household fur- 
nishings. 


FLANGE HEMMER — For very fine hems on sheer fabrics. 


SINGER SKIRT MARKER— Provides a new, easy way to mark 
a hem by yourself. Clamps on door or yardstick. Adjust- 
able to any height. 


ELECTRIC scissors —A handy appliance for cutting material 
in a fraction of the time it takes with ordinary scissors. 


RELATIVE SIZES OF NEEDLES AND THREAD 


(Class and Variety of Needles Used, [5x1) 
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Ane pane lewis betes and cchier 16 quilts. For sutching aprons and men’s ¢ *"e"Git tetas 
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